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ABSTRACT 



This project was developed as an alternative learning system 
for Advanced Placement history students. The project is accompanied by 
interactive text instructions and items of material culture from a culture 
box. Chapters include: (1) Introduction; (2) "A Rationale for Alternate 

Learning"; (3) "A Brief History of Experiential Education"; (4) "History 
Today"; (5) "Haptic in History"; (6) Conclusion. A resource list and 
bibliography conclude the text. Four appendices offer additional suggestions 
for inclusion of items in the culture box. (EH) 
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Additional Note 
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mediums seemed fitting for the nature of the topic. It is intended to provide some fun 
for the reader as well as illustrate the thesis of the project. Please feel free to handle 
the materials. Please also respect the materials and leave them for others to enjoy. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Why haptic history? 

As an instructor of high school U.S. history I watch my students reactions to the 
final required history course of their lives. Some of them love history. Some love 
history, but not what I teach because I focus on social, economic, and political 
processes usually at the expense of wars. Their previous teacher has done a fabulous 
job with military and diplomatic history and these kids want more of the same. Some 
student hate history because they have to write and they feel confused and 
inadequate at writing. To them history means writing. Some are angry at history 
because there is little in the narrative that resembles their experience. Some see it as 
a yawn-- the same old, same old. Some just don’t get it. 

All in all, this describes a pretty typical class for the age group. But, like most 
instructors, I want something more. I want all of them to understand it, be interested in 
it, and, to like it. I want them to be able to use the skills of history on their own. I even 
want to connect history to the larger world of humanities and social sciences. And I 
need to meet them where they are. 

For several years now I have been trying to find out where these students are. 

To that end, I have administered a learning styles inventory to all of my classes. I have 
found that most of the students prefer visual and auditory learning, as expected. But, 
surprisingly, I found that consistently 20% of my small Advanced Placement U.S. 

History class scored highest in haptic learning. I would give them study skills advice 
based on their learning style, and then I hoped for the best. I continued to stress 
lecture and reading and writing as instructional methods. Not surprisingly, these kids 
often had a difficult year.... 
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What is “haptic history’? 

When instructional method does not meet student capabilities, and then move 
them toward the desired goal, something is wrong. When the haptic learners 
struggled in a course that required consideraable amounts of reading and writing, I 
began to review my own teaching. 

I have found that different kids have different strengths, learning styles and 
intelligences. The curriculum should address all of these. 

History is not just about words written on paper. Evidence from artifactual 
sources -- material culture— in combination with other sources provides a deeper 
understanding about the processes of change at work in the world. Experiential 
learning, the activity of a person in time and space, assists memory. The selective 
use of artifacts and experiences can draw deeper meaning into the nature of past 
events. 

Finally, I have found that my teaching and the students’ learning can be 
improved by the application of these insights. What follows is an attempt to combine 
material culture and kinesthetic learning into something I’ll call “haptic history”. It’s a 
work in progress... 

...isn’t all history? 



CHAPTER ONE: A RATIONALE FOR ALTERNATIVE LEARNING 



Theories of Cognitive Development 

When thinking about learning it helps to have an understanding of cognitive 
development and adolescence. 

Piaget represents the preeminent cognitive theorist. i Piaget posited four 
stages of cognitive development: sensory-motor (0-2 years); representational (2-6 
years); concrete operations (7-1 1 years); and formal operations (12-15 years). Each 
stage represents an increasingly abstract form of cognition. Piaget argued that 
learning was not possible until development had occurred, although within a stage the 
tension between new objects and old structures (assimilation and accommodation) 
would produce change in cognition. As the child matured, new structures of thought 
replaced the old. Adolescents returned “to a more active orientation, but it is an active 
orientation that is now modified by the development of the reflective and abstract 
power that proceeded it.”2 Thus, the adolescent thinker manipulates abstract 
symbols when considering the world around them. But this young adult also can 
access earlier stages of thought as well as function in the abstract operations stage. 

Piaget’s work continues to influence cognitive pyschology. Most of Piaget’s 
applied work focused on mathematical and scientific thinking, thus limiting the 
research base from which we can work. Although Piaget did not focus his research on 
adolescent thought, he did note the ways in which the adolescents drew patterns of 
inference from their observations of scientific experiments. Piaget found that 
adolescents could develop theories abstracted from the date given them. In addition 



1 See Herbert P.Ginsburg and Sylvia' Opper, Piaget’s Theory of Intellectual Development , 3rd ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1988). I am indebted to Prof. Ginsburg for his course this term. 

2 David A: Kolb, Experiential Learning: Experience as the Source of Learning and Development 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1984), 24. 
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